President 
H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., K.T. 


Royal Patron 
H.R.H. Princess Marina, Duchess of Kent 


Officers 


Director: Dr. C. P. Stevens, M.B.E.. 
M.B., Ch.B. 


Assistant Directors: 
P. Haigh, M.c. (Appeals & Information) 


J. A. Loring (Services to Spastics) 
J. E. Price, a.c.A. (Finance) 


Secretary: R. C. E. Cumplen 


East Anglia Region 

Cambridge and District Spastics Society 
Clacton and District Group 

Colchester and District Group 

Essex Group 

Ipswich and East Suffolk Spastics Scan 


Lowestoft and N.E. Suffolk Spastics Soc. 

Norfolk and Norwich Spastic Assoc. 

Peterborough and Dist. Spastics Group O 

Southend-on-Sea and District Spastics 
Society 


Regional Officer: 
H. G. Knight, 51 Newnham Road, 
Cambridge. Tel.: 61747 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss H. M. Day, 51 Newnham Road, 
Cambridge. Tel.: 54531 


East Midland Region 

Boston District Branch 

Chesterfield and District Spastics Society 

TOC 

Derby and District Spastics Soc. T 

Grantham & District Friends of Spastics 

Grimsby, Cleethorpes and District Friends 
of Spastics Society 

Leicester and Leicestershire Spastics 
Society 

Lincoln and District Spastics Society 

Loughborough and District Spastics Soc. 

Mansfield and District Friends of Spastics 
Group Oo 

Newark Area Spastics Society 

Northampton & County Spastics Soc. TE 

Nottingham and District Friends of 
Spastics Group TEC 

Scunthorpe and District Spastic Society 

Stamford and District Spastics Society 


Regional Officer: 


P. L. Lindsell, 32 Park Row, Notting- 
ham. Tel.: 42198 


North-Eastern Region 


Barnsley and District Association EC 

Bradford and District Branch 

Castleford and District Spastics 
Committee 
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LOCAL GROUPS 


Darlington and District Spastics Soc. H 
Dewsbury and District Spastics Society 
Goole and District Spastics Association 
Halifax and District Spastic Group W 
Huddersfield and District Spastics Soc. O 
Hull Group, The Friends of Spastics 

Society in Hull and District H 
Leeds and District Spastics Society O 
Pontefract and District Spastics Assoc. 
Rawmarsh and Parkgate Spastics Society 
Sheffield and District Spastics Soc. TEOC 
South Shields and District Spastics 

Society 
Sunderland and District Spastics 

Society CW 
Tees-side Parents and Friends of ye 


York and District Spastics Group TC 


Regional Officer: 


R. J. F. Whyte, Royal Chambers, 
Station Parade, Harrogate. Tel.: 69655 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss B. P. Stephenson, same address 


North-Western Region 
Barrow-in-Furness and District Spastic 
and Handicapped Children’s Society C 
Birkenhead Spastic Children’s Soc. TEOC 
Blackburn and District Spastics Group 
TW 


Blackpool and Fylde Spastic Group W 
Bollington, Macclesfield and Dist. Group 
Bolton and District Group TE 
Burnley Area and Rossendale Spastics 
Group 
Chester and District Spastics Assoc. 
Crewe and District Spastics Society TEO 
Crosby and District Spastics Society C 
Cumberland, Westmorland and Furness 
Spastics Society H 
Lancaster, Morecambe and District 
Spastics Society 
Manchester & Dist. Spastics Soc. TCE 
Oldham & District Spastics Society OCT 
Preston and District Spastics Group OCT 
Sale, Altrincham and District Spastics 
Society RTE 


The Executive Committee 


Chairman: Dr. D. E. Wheeler, B.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.R.I.C. 


Vice-Chairman: J. F. G. Emms 
Vice-Chairman: A. P. Moira 
Hon. Treasurer: W. A. Bie F.C.A. 
J. E. O. Arnold, F.C.A. 

E. Barnett, M.C.S.P., M.Ch.S. 
Miss J. Garwood, B.A. 


Dr. G. Hamilton Hogben, M.R.C.S., 
i.R LP EG 
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R. A. Jupp, A.M.I.Mech.E. 
J. L. Peterson. M.A. 
J. Pringle, M.A. 
B. Taylor, A.M.I.Gas.E. 


Southport, Formby and District Spastics | 
Society H 
Stockport, East Cheshire and High Peak ] 

Spastics Society TEOC | 
Urmston and District Group TC | 
Warrington Group for the Welfare of j 

Spastics 
Widnes Spastic Fellowship Group 
Wigan and District Spastics Society 


Regional Officer: 
T. H. Keighley, Room 481, 4th Floor, | 
St. James’ Buildings, Oxford Street, 
Manchester 1. Tel.: Central 2088 


Deputy Regional Officer: 
F. Young, same address. 


Regional Social Worker: 
Mrs. M. Moncaster, same address 


Northern Home Counties Region 


Bedford and District TOWE | 

Bishop’s Stortford and District Group, | 
Herts Spastics Society E 

Central Middlesex Spastics Welfare 
Society 

East Herts Group, Herts Spastics Society 

Epping Forest and District Branch TO 

Friends of Ponds Home 

Hatfield and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society 

Hemel Hempstead and District Group, 
Herts Spastics Society 

Hitchin and District Friends of Spastics, 
Herts Spastics Society 

Ilford, Romford and District Spastics 
Association 

Luton, Dunstable and District Spastics 
Group TEC } 


Chief Regional Officer: 
A. M. Frank, M.C., M.A., 12 Park 
Cresc., London, W.1. 


Key: 
T—Treatment Available 
E—Education 
O—Occupational Centre 
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Riding for the Haretcs opel 


Maidenhead Friends of Spastics Group 

Oxfordshire Spastics Welfare Soc. TOC 

Reading and Berkshire Spastics Welfare 
Society T 

Slough and District Spastics Welfare 
Society 

South-West Middlesex Group T 

St. Albans and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society 

Walthamstow and District Spastics Society 

Watford and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society TEOC 

Welwyn Garden City and District Group, 
Herts Spastics Society 

Wycombe and District Spastics Society T 


Regional Officer: 


R. C. Lemarie, 524 St. Alban’s Road 
North Watford. Tel.: 41565 


Regional Social Worker (except Essex): 


Miss Ballance, same address. Tel.: 
41059 


London Region (provisional) 


East London Spastic Society 

North London Area Association of Parents 
and Friends of Spastics 

North-West London Spastics Soc. 

South-East London Group 

South London Group 

South-West London and District Group 
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South-Eastern Region 
Brighton, Hove and District Branch TOC 
Central Surrey Group 
Croydon and District Spastics Soc. TEWC 
East Sussex Group TC 
Folkestone and District Branch H 


Local Centres Secretary: 


D. Lancaster-Gaye, 12 Park Cresc., 
London, W.1. 


W—Work Centre 
H—Holiday Home 
C—Child Care 
R—Residential Centre 
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LOCAL GROUPS 


Horsham, Crawley and District Spastics 
Society 

Maidstone Area Spastic Group OT 

Medway Towns Branch T 

North Hants & West Surrey Gp. TECO 

North Surrey Group WwW 

North-West Kent Spastics Group WO 


North-West Surrey Group TEC 

South-East Surrey Spastics Group 
(Redhill) TOC 

South-West Surrey Group TEC 


Thanet Group 

Tunbridge Wells, Tonbridge & Area Gp. 

West Kent Spastics Society, Incorporating 
Bromley and District Spastics Group W 


Regional Officer: 


H. J. I. Cunningham 29b Linkfield 
Lane, Redhill, Surrey. Tel.: Redhill 
3944 and 2250 


Regional Social Worker: 
Mrs. Chinchen, same address 


Wessex Region 

Andover and District Spastics Society 
Basingstoke & District Spastics Society 
Bournemouth, Poole and District Spastics 


Society CTE 
Cheltenham Spastic Aid Association ETC 
Isle of Wight Spastics Group TE 


Portsmouth and Dist. Spastics Soc, W 
Southampton and District Spastics 
Association TOWC 
Swindon and District Spastic Society H 
Winchester and District Spastics Society 


Regional Officer: 


J. Kelly, 7 St. John’s St., Salisbury 
Tel.: 4521 


West Midland Region: 

Cannock Chase Spastic Association 
Coventry and District Spastics Society RO 
Dudley and District Spastic Group TOC 
Midland Spastic Association 

North Staffordshire Spastic Association T 
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Shrewsbury and District Spastics Group 
Stafford and District Spastic Assoc. TC 


Regional Officer: 


I. C. R. Archibald, 465 Mosley Road, 
Birmingham 12. Tel.: Calthorpe 4192. 


Welsh Region (including Mon.) 
Cardiff and District Spastic Assoc. TC 
Colwyn Bay and District Spastics Society 
Caernarvonshire Spastics & Handicapped 
Peoples Society 
Flint Borough Spastics Association 
Kenfig Hill & Dist. Spastics Soc. CTO 
Merthyr Tydfil and District Spastics Soc. 
Monmouthshire Spastics Society 
Montgomeryshire Spastics Society 
Pontypridd and District Group TC 
Swansea & District Spastics Ass. TECW 


Regional Officer: 


B. Kingsley-Davies 2 Saunders Road, 
Cardiff. Tel.: 29289 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss Davey, same address 


Western Region 


Bath and District Spastics Society 
Bridgwater and District Friends of 
Spastics Association T 
Bristol. Spastics Association CTOW 
Cornish Spastics Society 
Exeter and Torbay Spastics Society T 
Plymouth Spastic (CP) Assoc. COETW 
Weston and District Society for the 
Spastic and Mentally Handicapped R 
Yeovil and District Spastics Welfare 
Society 


Regional Officer: 


Mrs. A. Mansel-Dyer, St. John House, 
60 Staplegrove Road, Taunton, Somer- 
set. Tel.: 81678 


Jersey Spastic Society 


Northern Ireland Council for Orthopaedic 
Development (Inc.) 


Treatment of the Spastic Child 


D. Y. Mackenzie, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.C H., D.Phys.Med. 
Paediatric Research Unit, Guy’s Hospital, London 


Parents can play an important part in the treatment of spastic children. Physiotherapy should 
not be confined to isolated sessions and physical management should be started from birth. (The 
photographs were taken at the Cerebral Palsy Treatment Centre, The Hospital for Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street. Articleand photographs reproduced by courtesy of the ‘Nursing Times’’). 


PyAsey treatment of the spastic child is important for 
both the infant and the parents. Guilt, resentment 
and shame produce irrational reaction which may not only 
affect the infant, but result in unnecessary suffering for the 
parents and the healthy siblings. Parents may reject the 
infant or they may be over-affectionate and protective, 
even to the extent of damaging his chance of developing 
his own personality. 


Mother’s Part in Early Treatment 


The mother should treat the child from an early age. 
Passive movements will maintain joint mobility and limb 
health. The more the mother and the family can play with 
the baby, the greater the sensory experience on which 
skilled movement is based. In so many cases there is the 
idea that the “unhealthy” part, such as a spastic limb, 
must be rested. In fact, this limb must be activated more 
than a normal limb. An abundance of co-ordinated 
afferent stimuli is probably more important at this stage 
than is generally recognised. 

The normal infant learns skilled acts by repetition, 
gradually laying down a pattern of the sensations produced 


by its performance. A store of movement and posture 
memories is acquired and translated into activities by 
repeated practice. Spastic infants need a great deal of move- 
ment, stimulation and play therapy destroyed brain tissue 
is not replaced but the degree of “take over” is probably 
greater at this important and formative stage than at later 
stages. Far too many of these infants are treated by the 
“wait and see” approach. It appears likely that the only 
point at which additional neurological skills can be taught 
is at this formative stage of the infant’s development, the 
stage when normal movement patterns are being learnt. 
Later we probably have to make do with preventing de- 
formity and training the residual capacity. 


Methods of Treatment 


Spasticity remains a difficult condition to treat. It is 
improved to a certain degree by physical methods such as 
movements, exercise, heat, and hydrotherapy, and is 
modified by certain drugs such as Valium. Orthopaedic 
surgery plays and important but small part in the treatment 
of the spastic child. Surgery is one of the methods of 
treatment, occasionally indicated, that must only be 


A spastic child learns during physiotherapy treatment to support himself and take weight on his arms and 


hands in the all-four position prior to crawling 
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undertaken when the indications are well defined. Surgery 
is used as a means to an end and physiotherapy and other 
treatments must be used as well if the benefit of surgery is 
to be maintained; it is a peripheral procedure for a persist- 
ing neurological problem. 


Neurosurgery has as yet a small place in treatment. It 
was hoped that the operation of chemopallidectomy would 
have an effect in athetosis similar to that in Parkinsonism. 
To date, this has regrettably not been so, but advance in 
the future may well lie in this field. 


Treatment of the paralytic aspect of spastic paraplegia 
is difficult. Unlike the patient with acquired paraplegia, 
the child has no store of posture and movement pattern on 
which rehabilitation might be based. The child has to be 
habilitated. Learning to walk is more difficult and may be 
further complicated by mental retardation, emotional 
difficulties and lack of drive. 


The present approach to the spastic child is a much more 
dynamic one than formerly. The complexity of the clinical 
picture is appreciated and the importance of full assess- 
ment realised. Overall guidance is essential and the 
priorities in treatment must be carefully followed. Function 
is more important than style and the child is happier and 
more stable if concession is made to the cerebral deficit— 
forcing these children to perform in a conventional manner 
may result in frustration and disappointment. It is worry- 
ing to find that most teenage children severly disabled 
from cerebral palsy are unhappy, immature and unduly 
reserved. Frustration from their handicap is one reason, 


Organised play can help 
mothers to assist their 
children in the best pos- 
sible way 


and they also fail to excite by accomplishments the ap- 
proval and affection of their parents and may evoke dis- 
appointment, anxiety, pity and even rejection. Dependence 
on others is irksome to both parents and child. Early 
childhood experiences are cramped by the handicap. If 
deformity of the personality is to be avoided, management 
during the early formative years requires careful appraisal. 


A Planned Programme as the Child Grows 


The normal intelligence of many of these children must 
be remembered, and a full programme of care—physical, 
mental, emotional, social and educational—planned as the 
child grows. Physical management should start from birth. 
The aim of physiotherapy is to teach the mother, and if 
possible the father, how to carry out the treatment at 
home. This is a general principle of physiotherapy in in- 
fancy and childhood. The idea that the physiotherapist 
alone can treat the child, and that weekly or less frequent 
treatment is adequate by itself, is ludicrous. Treatment 
should be carried out several times a day, the physiothera- 
pist designing her treatment scheme in the form of play 
therapy as far as possible. The mother should carry out 
the treatment under supervision until fully confident of her 
ability to continue at home. She should then be reviewed 
at intervals and should be reassured that she can always 
attend for advice when she is worried. The co-operation 
of the small child is essential and skilful handling is an 
art the physiotherapist must master if the aim is to be 
achieved. 
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“Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone 
It’s with O’Leary in the grave.” 


W. B. Yeats 1913 


eae Ireland should have two governments is a fact to 
be accepted by an Englishman in much the same way 
as he would accept a broken marriage of friends; sad but 
apparently irreversible. The economic effects of the 
divorce are less obvious than the political and the social, 
since both economies are inextricably inter-locked with 
the British. At least one of the political effects is anomalous 
since Northern Ireland has what is denied Wales and 
Scotland, its own Queen’s Representative, Prime Minister 
and Ministers. The situation produces other anomalies 
which only historians understand—for example, on July 12, 
Orangeman’s Day, the Union Jack is flown from almost 
every steeple and in most streets of every town in Ulster, 
but flown to celebrate the defeat of a British King by a 
Dutchman, William of Orange. 

But these fugues are part of the symphony which is 
Ireland, a country which I find touches me more than any 
other except my own. 

One of the principles of government in Northern Ire- 
land is to achieve, so far as is practicable, parity with Great 
Britain as regards social services, and the practical effect 
of this is that the Northern Irish enjoy the same benefits 
as the British in their Welfare State. But just as there are 
in Great Britain dark corners which only voluntary 
societies can penetrate, so there are in Northern Ireland. 

To meet these deficits in the field of the handicapped 
the Northern Ireland Council for Orthopaedic Develop- 
ment was formed in 1946. Thus it is an older Body than 
the Spastics Society and despite its title the cerebrally 
palsied are its major care. The Council’s Chairman is an 
eminent children’s doctor, Professor F. M. B. Allen of 
the Queen’s University, Belfast, who succeeded Dr. 
Fleming Fulton who was for many years a much respected 
holder of the position. Its active and overworked organis- 
ing Secretary is Mrs. F. M. Coulter, and it was with Mrs. 
Coulter that I first dealt in the long quest for securing a 
basis upon which affiliation with the Spastics Society could 
be effected. The quest was long, not because there were 
any serious obstacles; the difficulties arose when it came 
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THE TWO IRELANDS 


by J. A. Loring 


Assistant Director, Services 


to committing our intentions to a written form that would 
be acceptable to the lawyers and would constitute a viable 
instrument for those who would come after us. 

After more than a year agreement was reached and the 
Northern Ireland Council, which was always a member of 
British Council for the Welfare of Spastics, became 
affiliated to the Spastics Society. The achievement that 
Northern Ireland brought to us was very substantial 
indeed. 


Northern Irish Projects 

A Training Centre, the Thomas Doran, at Parkanour, 
for 36 young men and women who are trained for many 
types of employment ranging from catering and gardening 
to commerce. 

Malcolm Sinclair House, a day school, established in 
1952 to provide nursery and kindergarten education for 
25 spastics and other physically handicapped children aged 
from two to seven years. 

The Fleming Fulton Special School which is now con- 
trolled by the Belfast Local Education Authority, with the 
Council retaining responsibility for providing treatment. 
This school accommodates a number of children who have 
moved up from Sinclair House; the upper age limit is 
17 years and the education is wide enough to include a 
small grammar school stream. There are also stimulating 
out-of-school interests such as Brownies, Guides, Cubs 
and Scout packs. 

Mitchell House, Marmont, recognised by the Ministry of 
Education as a boarding school for the education and 
treatment of physically handicapped children between the 
ages of five and sixteen years. The Spastics Society made 
a grant of £5,000 towards Marmont and the original house 
has been completely renovated and altered to provide 
residential accommodation for 25 children and staff; the 
majority of these come from outlying country areas and 
the classrooms and therapy rooms are large enough to 
permit a number of day pupils. 

A diagnostic and review clinic in Belfast deals with 
nearly 100 children a year, and in one year provided nearly 
500 treatments (in all no less than 12,000 treatments are 
provided every year in all the Council’s Units). 

This wide range of services could not be maintained 
without generous grants in aid from the Ministries of 
Education and Labour. The Council has always been par- 
ticularly successful in its relations with official Bodies and 
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has obtained unfailing sympathy and support from Govern- 
ment Departments. There are plans for the future and 
Professor Allen would like to see these integrated with 
those for the rest of the United Kingdom. 


Eire 

One leaves Belfast by the Enterprise Express for Dublin 
after a whirlwind of visits and kind hospitality, and im- 
mediately remembers the Border because the train, a fast 
express (Irish trains, unlike British, always run on time) is 
non-stop to Dublin and there is Customs clearance at 
Belfast Station. I am not partial to high tea but on the 
Enterprise I find it not only tolerable but exciting. The 
tea is strong, the butter tastes and even that egregious 
mixture, strawberry jam and poached egg is enjoyable, and 
to be asked by a pretty and, I am told, Gaelic-speaking 
train hostess in a pale blue suit, whether I am enjoying 
my meal, is a crowning pleasure. 

In Dublin the taxi drivers are erratic, their vehicles 
ancient and I suspect seriously unsafe, and I am always 
relieved to be delivered safely to my room in Sackville 
Street. Sackville Street, which is nameplated ‘“O’Connell 
Street” in both English and Gaelic, is a long broad axis 
about which spins Georgian Dublin. Dublin is probably 
the most ambivalent of cities, and its architecture provides 
the clue to the paradox. It is Georgian and the creation of 
the Protestant Ascendancy; no Irish Catholic could have 
made it. Its river Liffey laps against seaweed and is 
Guinness brown. Its two cathedrals are arrantly Gothic and 
Catholic yet both belong to the Protestant Church. In this, 
the most Catholic city in Europe, there is no Catholic 
Cathedral, only a Pro (substitute) cathedral and this is so 
classical in style that it might well be by Adam. It is small 
and overcrowded and there are as many Masses as a news 
theatre has film shows. The sidechapels are likely to have 
coffins with bodies alying in, but the real cathedrals, St. 
Patrick’s and Christchurch, are quite empty except for 
cleaners and tourists. 


Projects in Eire 

There is no Welfare State in the Republic but a lay 
tradition of self-help and voluntary service. The National 
Association for Cerebral Palsy is paid fees for those it has 
in permanent care but otherwise relies upon voluntary 
help and its football pool. Until quite recently there was 
no provision for the special treatment of cerebral palsy 
but now there is a residential clinic at Bray and out- 
patient clinics in Dublin and Cork. 

The Residential Clinic was opened in 1951 at Killiney 
in part of a house made available by Lady Talbot de 
Malahide. Later, again through the generosity of Lady 
Talbot the Association was presented with the purchase 
price of a new property at Bray which now houses the 
clinic which caters for 32 children, nearly all under five 
years of age, from all parts of the Republic. They are as 
happy and charming a group as you could wish and not 
in the least depressed by their sometimes severe disabilities, 
but rather radiating an atmosphere of gay courage which 
must make the difficult task of looking after them so much 
more worthwhile. The out-patient clinic caters for 130 
children and all of them live near enough to be trans- 
ported to it. There are now schools in all three of the 
clinics and in the Dublin clinic there are technical classes 
three times a week. All this work has demanded great 
enthusiasm and hard work from all concerned and a long 
way has been covered in a relatively short time. 


Perhaps the most notable element in all this work is 
the spirit which pervades it, and the pervading note is 
Christian rather than merely professional; when impedi- 
menta falls off the car shelf a prayer book falls to the 
floor with the A.A. book. 

In a country where state welfare services are not well 
developed the gap between the upper and lower classes 
is quite substantial, and paradoxically it is the small middle 
class which is the main sufferer, since whilst poorer people 
will use such services as are provided, either by the local 
authorities or by charity, the middle classes suffer an 
impoverishment since they pay for the secondary educa- 
tion of their children, for medical, dental and hospital 
care and other services which would be virtually free in 
the United Kingdom. 

In Cork, apart from the branch of the National Associa- 
tion for Cerebral Palsy, there is also the Polio After-Care 
Association which has created, in a city with a population 
of 77,980, a clinic, a school and a training centre for 
handicapped children, although polio is now the least of 
its problems. Cork is perhaps the most Irish of Irish 
cities. The taxis are even more dilapidated than Dublin’s 
and if you arrive at your hotel after dinner your room 
may be let to another, but here the practice of charity 
abounds and the care of the handicapped is accepted 
readily as a communal responsibility. 

Throughout the Republic there are branches of the 
Rehabilitation Institute. This is a voluntary organisation 
which was founded in 1950, and it now has nine Centres 
including an Agriculture Centre at Knockanally, County 
Kildare. The Institute is supported almost entirely by 
voluntary subscription and has a £250,000 development 
programme. Its aim is to turn disabled workers into self- 
supporting and self-reliant members of the community. It 
has among its residents spastics, ex-T.B. patients and 
polios and those recovering from mental illness, and they 
come from all parts of Ireland and are referred by family 
doctors, hospitals and other voluntary organisations, Since 
it was established it has enabled well over 1,000 people to 
be placed in full employment and all this by voluntary 
support of a population of approximately the same size as 
that of the L.C.C. area of London. 

There is so much to be admired in Ireland and not the 
least is the strength and virility of the voluntary organisa- 
tions for the handicapped both in the Republic and in 
Northern Ireland; also to be admired and emulated is the 
willingness to accept the handicapped person in the family 
and in the community. This is much more in evidence 
than in Great Britain. 


What Are Employment 


Assessment Courses ? 


by Miss M. Rh. Morgan, 
Employment and Social Work Secretary 


j FE Sseee time to time there have been articles and photo- 
graphs in the Spastics News describing one or other 
of the Assessment Courses run by the Careers & Employ- 
ment Department. Sometimes these reports were written 
by a young spastic who attended a course, sometimes by 
a member of staff. Very occasionally we have visited 
exotic places, more often various Conferences and Youth 
Centres, the Society’s hotels and colleges or schools during 
the holidays. The first course was held at the Thomas 
Delarue School in July, 1958, the thirty-first at Dame 
Hannah Rogers School in July, 1964, and by the end of 
this year, well over 1,000 young people will have joined 
these 12-day Courses. 

Why do some young people attend these Courses and 
how are they selected? 

Many new boys and girls—and older spastics—are 
referred to the Careers & Employment Department for 
advice and help every week and they are usually visited 
at home or at school by one of the Department’s Advisory 
Officers. Occasionally recommendations for the future can 
be made straight away, but more often the young people 
are invited to attend a course so that the staff will have a 
longer time in which to get to know them and so be in a 
better position to help with their future. There is normally 
a fairly long waiting list for these courses, but as many of 
the young people are now referred to the Department well 
before the time when they leave school, we have recently 
been able to invite a large number of boys and girls during 
their last terms at school. When a course is planned, the 
choice of young people to join the Group is very carefully 
arranged and all the people concerned with the boy or 
girl’s future, including the local Spastics Group, Youth 
Employment Officers and Disablement Resettlement Offi- 
cers are kept fully informed. 

The overall programme for the Course has changed very 
little since the early days though many new ideas have 
been introduced. The two-fold aim of the Course is, how- 
ever, exactly the same as it was six years ago: 

1. To give the boys and girls opportunities to get away 
from their homes and parents for a short time, to 
meet other young people like themselves and to learn 
Saks about themselves and the working world around 
them; 

2. To give members of the Spastics Society’s staff op- 
portunities to see the young people in a social setting, 


to observe them in group work, to try them out on 
various types of practical work, to talk to them of 
their aspirations and to guide them on possibilities 
for the future. 


The Course is run by the staff of the Careers & Employ- 
ment Department, who already know the young people 
and who will be responsible for their guidance and placing 
after the Course. Several senior members of the Society’s 
staff are regular visiting speakers and on many Courses we 
have welcomed older spastics as student helpers. Many 
others who are interested in this field of work have joined 
us from time to time, including visitors from overseas— 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Eire, France, Hong Kong, 
Israel, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, U.S.A.—some of 
whom were spastics. 


We have always looked on assessment as a continuing 
process and in twelve days it is obviously not possible to 
get to know everything about a girl or boy, but during this 
time we can often help them to find out more about them- 
selves and perhaps see more clearly where their future 
might lie. Nobody ever passes or fails on an Assessment 
Course, but we hope that everyone goes away with some 
positive plan for the future. Many of the young men and 
women go on to Sherrards and Chester Training Centres, 
a few go straight out into jobs, some into Sheltered Work- 
shops and many into local work centres. A large number 
of the older people who have attended courses are waiting 
for places in the new Sheltered Workshop in Birmingham 
and the Residential Work Centre in Harlow, while others 
are doing work at home. The suggestions for the future 
are usually welcomed, though in a few cases the plan 
might not be just what the boy or girl and their parents 
have hoped for. The recommendation will, however, have 
been made in what the staff of the Careers & Employment 
Department sincerely feel are the young person’s best 
interests, and our Advisory Officers continue to keep in 
touch with those who have attended courses and are always 
ready to re-assess the position and give further advice. 


The “assessment” side of the Course is certainly impor- 
tant but the social side is equally valuable. Many new 
friendships are made and the clarifying and sorting out of 
problems amongst the young people themselves are often 
more effective than anything that adults could achieve. 
Many young people have made full use of the opportunities 


to stand on their own feet away from their parents and 
the chance to mix with boys and girls like themselves has 
often been a great encouragement to them. Both the 
parents and the young people have expressed their appreci- 
ation of the Courses in many different ways: 

“She seemed ten years older when she got home”; 

“T have ever so much more self-confidence now”; 

“That Course was really the turning point in his life”; 

“When I saw others more handicapped than I am join- 

ing in, [ made up my mind to try too”; 


“T realise now that | could never manage in an ordinary 

factory”; 

“T think she has really come to terms with her handi- 

cap.” 

The staff of the Careers & Employment Department 
also greatly value the opportunities to get to know the 
young people better and this knowledge of the hopes and 
aspirations of the young spastics of to-day has helped us 
to plan many new types of training centres and workshops. 
We are now looking forward to having the next 1,000 
young people through our Courses! 


Young people on assessment courses relax at the end of the day and in breaks in the 
strenuous programme 


Servic 


That’s why the Spastics Society buys its 


office needs from us. 


SOCIAL SERVICE SUPPLIES 


142 DRUMMOND STREET, LONDON NW1 


Prices are right too! 


EUSTON 7808 


GIMMICKS 


Piece of Wallpaper or even newspaper 
or Similar material to splodge paint 

on. Held in position by elastic tape 
or drawing pins to go round board. 


This piece of board could 
be made to fit on top of 
child's existing table, or 
could be made tilting like 
a drawing board. 


Flexible straw 


O 


For Drinking 

(1) A cyclist’s plastic feeding bottle. Make a hole in 
the removable bottle cap to take a polythene straw (be 
careful making the hole, the straw needs to be a close fit). 
A controlled drink can be given by gently squeezing the 
bottle. Care must be taken, but orange juice or tea, for 
example, can be observed in the bottle and going up the 
straw. Useful for trying to train a child to suck up the 
liquid. 


Mr. Grayson writes:— 

“Our badly handicapped spastic daughter aged 18 years 
contracted bronchial pneumonia whilst being looked after 
for two weeks in hospital; the plastic feeding bottle method 
only occurred to us a few days before she died (18 months 
ago) but it was an absolute boon, and a comfort to her; 
we wished we had thought of the method sooner.” 


(2) Cup and Saucer—by putting left arm around child 
with saucer in left hand, edge of saucer just under child’s 
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Mr. Grayson, of Gildersome, Leeds, has 
sent us these gimmicks and suggestions 
which proved helpful to his spastic 
daughter. 


@— Piece of elastic tape 
if required to go 
round hand. 


<i Rubber Gas Tubing 


Piece of dowelling or 
similar pushed inside 
tubing 


© camel hair paint brush (from 
Art/Shops) cut to length and 
pushed in gas tubing. Brush 
size can be got to fit 
tightly in gas tubing. 


Gas Tubing cut and splayed 
out fastened to 'T' end with 
Rubber elastic rings. 


© 


chin, you can give the child a drink with your right hand; 
the saucer helps to steady child’s jaw and catch drips. 
(Useful to know at a party for instance.) This avoids 
soaking bibs, etc, and both above methods give the parent 
a fair indication of how much the child has had to drink. 


(3) Mr. Grayson calls this adapted paint brush “rather 
crude in the method of making, but slightly flexible and 
easily washed”. He thinks many Dads could improve 
on it. 


“Our daughter could not hold a pen and pencil and 
could hardly put enough weight on to either, but she 
could manage to splodge paint on with the use of the above 
“T”’ shaped brush (or crayon) holder. Poster Paint, of 
course, not household paint. We used to put a little Poster 
Paint in a saucer (an inkwell in table top would be better). 
Our daughter had a lot of fun with this.” 


teal ti etl ee ee 


A PLOT WITH A VIEW 


by John Williams 


Oakwood, the Society’s new centre 
in Essex for older spastic people with 
intellectual interests, has now started 
on its first few months of life, and a 

resident writes of hopes and plans. 


Ce grew on the plot of land where Oakwood 

Centre now stands; Oakwood Centre itself hopes to cul- 
tivate cauliflowers. Or this is what we all hope, at least, 
if we take heed of Mark Twain: “A cauliflower is nothing 
more than a colleged cabbage.” 

But to call all entrants—excepting the present writer, of 
course—*‘cabbages” on their arrival here would perhaps be 
too derogatory. This is because the main qualification for 
a spastic’s residence here is his intellectual capacity—his 
ability to make use of the facilities available for further 
education to the utmost extent. Oakwood’s location, ten 
miles from the new University of Essex at Colchester, aids 
this ideally. 

The reasons for this are obvious. Perhaps more than 
most, the spastic condition increases the feeling of personal 
isolation. This is especially true of the heavily-handicapped 
bright spastic, who, mainly for his own self-esteem, 
hankers after mingling with the intelligentsia but who finds 


IONIIVCVIIUIVONVAYORUVLVOVTTVLYOVEUUUUOLE LUAU TLS 


HHMI UILLULLL LLU LUE 


© Useful on smooth surface trays or tables. 
© In the kitchen for mixing bowls. 
For the elderly in bed. 


Perspex enlarged handle spoon or fork extra. 


SUIIIUITANUUVUUIVTUUIVCTVAVVTUITVTUUVUVTVOLULUONV LESLEY 
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AMESBURY SURGICAL APPLIANCES LID 


SOUTH MILL ROAD, AMESBURY, WILTS. 
Two Useful Additions to the Amesbury Range of Aids for the Handicapped 


AMESBURY FOLDING BOOKREST with Perspex page 


Also speech therapy mirror 11” 


please send 


or 
illustrated 
catalogue 


AMESBURY FEEDING TRAY WITH SUCTION PADS 
Specially designed for unsteady hands, Children or Adults 


Supplied with plastic plate and cup. (Melamine extra). 


Sli i 


his physical awkwardness and uniqueness socially inhibit- 
ing. Ina jerking, wriggling, and spluttering group we trust 
the integration into Colchester’ s “Greenwich Village” will 
be possible. 

Yet an even more obvious advantage of our geographi- 
cal relationship to Colchester University is in the field of 
specialisation. Each Oakwood student, being encouraged 
to specialise in the subject of his choice, hopes to draw 
upon the assistance of a locally-residing specialist. Co- 
incidentally, success or failure in this aspect of Oakwood’s 
offerings may lead the student in search of new fields in 
which to earth his roots. 

However, the smell of builders and new paint still has 
precedence over that of academicians and old books, and 
nothing is yet fully established. 

The plot upon which Oakwood stands did not only grow 
cabbages; a grape vine flourished here as well. On the 
very spot of that vine is the study of our tutor. From here 
a metaphorical grapevine now sprouts, proclaiming defeat 
of the technocrat and the promotion of a communal spirit. 

Amongst the schemes directed towards this end will be 
the setting up of a film society in conjunction with the 
National Film Institute and its associates. This will include 
communal activities such as watching and critising hired 
film classics, as well as going to see films on limited release 
in London. Yet another idea flourishing forth from Oak- 
wood’s present grapevine is a local history study group, 
run on a voluntarily contributive basis and yet enabling 
all to visit places of local interest. 

But at this point the writer’s sense of selection evades 
him, so profuse and luxuriant are the buds of promise 
emerging from Oakwood’s academic soil. 


IIe 


TELEPHONE 2157 


clips and suction pads for any smooth surface. 


< 14’ useful for Geriatric Wards 


and those confined to bed. 
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THE 
THOMAS DELARUE 
SCHOOL 


A Dias Delarue G.C.E. results, now in, read like a ruffle of 
drums. At “O” Level, ten pupils passed in one subject, 
nine pupils in two subjects and one pupil in four subjects. 

At “A” Level, three pupils passed in one subject, one 
pupil in two subjects, and one pupil—Andrew Lisicki—in 
three subjects, a superb achievement equal to that of the 
best sixth-formers in any school. Andrew has gained 
State and County Scholarships for four years at the Lon- 
don College of Printing. 

The results in detail are:— 


G.C.E. “O” LEVEL RESULTS 


Passes Failures 
Andrew Armstrong | Eng. Lang. and Eng. 
Lat, (2) 
Carole Bishop Eng. Lang. (1) 
Hilary Bunslon Eng. Lang and Eng. 
Lit. (2) 
Graham Burn Eng. Lang., Eng. Lit. | Geog. 
and Maths (3) 
Michael Chope Eng. Lang. and Eng. | Geog. and 
Jert? (2) Maths. 
Anthony Davies Mechanical Drawing | Eng. Lang. 
(1) and Geog. 
Chris. Day Literature (1) Eng. Lang. 
and Maths. 
Roy Dredge Geography (1) ee 
(“Our first ever!” 
says Mr. Davies) 
Elaine Duckett Hist., French, Bible 
Knowledge (3) 
Joanna Hamilton Hist., Bible Know- 
ledge, French (over 
90 per cent) (3) 
Clifford Haynes Maths (1) 
Susan Helman Additional Maths and 
Bible Knowledge (2) 
(See also “A” level 
result) 
Michael Jones Eng. Lang., Eng. Lit. 
and Maths (3) 
June Mealzer Bible Knowledge (1) nt 
Mosamun Maxwell- | History and French (2) | ——-—— - 
Brown 
Alice Moira Literature (over 80 per 
cent) (1) 
Pamela Phillips History (over 80 per 
cent (1) 
Michael Piper Mechanical Drawing | Geog. and 
(1) Maths. 
Diana Ratledge Eng. Lang. and Eng. 
Lit. (2) 
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Paul Rose Hist, and French (over 


90 per cent) (2) 


Raymond Samuel Eng. Lang., Hist. Geo. Lit. 
and Maths (over 80 
per cent) (4) 
Malcolm Tyler Maths (1) 
John Wilkinson Bible Knowledge (1) 
James Woodward Eng. Lang. and Eng. 
LSt;. 2) 
ADVANCED LEVEL RESULTS 
Passes Failures 
Lance Green English (1) French 
and Maths. 
Susan Helman French (1) Mths. 
Andrew Lisicki Eng., French, Art (3) 
June Mealzer English (1) 


(‘Wonderful consider- 
ing she was away the 
whole of 1963 in hos- 
pital; = Saviss Tar 
Davies) 


Ann Smiter English, French (2) 


SWIMMING STARS AT DELARUE 


Rees Delarue pupils took part for the first time in 
the annual sports meeting of the British Sports 
Association for the Disabled, at Stoke Manderville Hos- 
pital, and really covered themselves with glory, achieving 
no less than three records in the course of the week-end. 

David Lane and Alan Johnson jointly made a record in 
the 60 metre run by doing it in 9.6 seconds and thus gain- 
ing first-class certificates and awards. Michael Nash also 
made a record for the 60 metre walk by doing it in 24.8 
seconds and gained a first-class certificate and award. 
David Lane got first-class certificates also for throwing the 
discus a distance of 53 ft. 3 in., and the javelin for a dis- 
tance of 76 ft. 2 in. “ 

Other awards were as follows:— 

Michael Nash—first-class award for putting the medicine 
ball 21 ft. 6 in. 

Alan Johnson—first-class awards for putting the shot 
28 ft.; for 50 metre swim in 41 seconds, and for his 
effort of 26 ft. 10 in. with the medicine ball. 

Maya Lowther—first-class award for running 60 metres in 
13 seconds; second-class awards for throwing the 
discus 44 ft. 10 in., and for swimming 25 metres in 
32.5 seconds. 

Rosamund Maxwell-Browne—first-class award for putting 
the shot 10 ft. 2 in. 

Christopher Bulling—first-class award for the wheel-chair 
dash. 

Christopher Day—Gold medal, breaking the record for 
swimming 50 metres in 1 minute 23 seconds, against 
a wholly adult competition. 

Altogether Delarue candidates carried off sixteen first- 
class certificates, six second-class certificates, and sixteen 
certificates of merit. Dr. Guttmann, the President, de- 
scribed this as a wonderful and most commendable per- 
formance. 


WEDDING 


MR. JOHN KENNEDY, ex-Sherrards Trainee and 
member of Hemel Hempstead & District Group, was 
married on the 26th July to Miss Lesley Wiggins. We send 
them warm good wishes from us all. 


A Day 
with a Difference 


ARIES FORTT, from Romford, spent a day in London 
recently as a guest of the Essex Association for the 
physically handicapped. 

High spot of the day was the presentation of a special 
van for handicapped young people, which was given for 
the Polio Research Fund by Field-Marshal Lord Harding 
and accepted by Mr. Angus Ogilvy on behalf of the 
National Association of Youth Clubs. 

After the presentation, Terry was lifted into the van on 

its hydraulic ramp, and Mr. Ogilvy took him for a drive. 
“T find great difficulty in speaking”, Terry said, “and Mr. 
Ogilvy was so kind and patient, and took a lot of in- 
terest”. It was a proud moment for him—and a very 
proud one for his parents, who remember the fight he put 
up after the bad accident three years ago, which made him 
a spastic. 

Terry is 18 years old now, and is a member of the East 
London Spastics Group. Doing fine, he is. 
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FOR SPECIALISED BODYWORK 
FOR VERY IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


on 
Your own choice of Chassis 


You cannot do better than contact 


SExnans OF Lrucxtewooo: 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE CENTRE 
214-218 CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY 
LONDON N.W.2 


Established 45 years 
C. F. BERGAM, Sales Manager Telephones: GLAdstone 2234-5-6-7 


(Photograph: Courtesy Evening News) 


Mr. Angus Ogilvy watches Terry being lifted into the new van 
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The Stars Organisation for Spastics 


MIDLAND SPASTIC ASSOCIATION are presenting a preview of the forth- 


“Steps to Independence” coming west end musical 
A new film entitled ‘‘Steps to Independence’’ 
has recently been made by the Midland Spastic is ME” 
Association. The film shows the efforts that LITTLE 
are being made in the Association’s Welfare 
Centre and at Carlson House School to encou- starring 
rage young spastics, particularly those on the 
point of leaving school, to achieve some degree BRUCE FORSYTH 


of independence, however small. 


It is a 16 m.m. coloured film with a sound at 
commentary and it is available on hire for a 7.30 p.m. on Tuesday, 17th November 
fee of £1. 1s. Od, inclusive of postage. Bookings 2 3 
should be made well in advance as at present 1964 at the Cambridge Theatre 
only two copies are available. Details and 
application forms are obtainable from Miss M. EE this show, which is currently a big hit 
Fletcher, Secretary, Midland Spastic Associa- on Broadway, before the critics and the 
Fok 13a Victoria Road, Harborne, Birmingham general public. Many members of the Stars 


Organisation for Spastics will be in the audi- 
ence. This will bea great theatrical night. 


CHRISTMAS AT COLWALL COURT 


Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Marsh, Manager and Dep- 
uty Manager of Colwall Court, are now taking 
bookings for Children up to the age of 16 years 
for Christmas, and would like any parents in- 
terested to contact them as soon as possible 
at Colwall Court, Bexhill, Sussex. Tel. 1491. 


Tickets may be obtained from the 
secretary, 


Stars Organisation for Spastics, 
12 Park Crescent, W.1. 
Eus 24363/37 


at3gns. 2gns. lgns. & 12s. 6d. 


(Photograph: Courtesy The Stockport Express) 


his is the plea of the Stockport Spastics Society to the people of Bramhall. Mr. H. B. Child, 
Park Superintendent, laid out this magnificent display in conjunction with the Society 


(Photographs: Courtesy Yorkshire Post & Telegraph & Argus, 
Bradford) 


Above: In one of the classrooms. Left to right—The 
Right Rev. Michael Parker, the Bishop of Bradford, who 
blessed the Centre, Sir Roger Stevens, Mr. J. D. Johnson, 
and Mr. A. P. Moira, Vice-Chairman of the Spastics 
Society, watch one of the boys (usefully encased in 


plastic) painting a picture oe 


Front Cever Story 


HAWKSWORTH HALL’S NEW WING 
OPENED BY SIR ROGER STEVENS 


(oe front cover picture this month shows Sir Roger Stevens, 

Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, watching spastic 
children swimming in the new hydro-therapy pool. With him 
are Mr. Johnson, Headmaster, and Dr. Stevens. Sir Roger 
opened the new wing at Hawksworth Hall Assessment Centre 
during September. 

In addition to the pool, the new wing has two classrooms, 
one acoustically treated for children with hearing defects: a 
therapy room, and a remedial teaching room. 

Nearly half the children who have passed through the Centre 
since it was opened in 1957 have been assessed as educable. Sir 
Roger said that the Centre was making a valuable contribution 
to knowledge in medicine, social science, psychology and edu- 
cational research. 

Mr. A. P. Moira, Vice-Chairman of the Spastics Society said 
that Hawksworth Hall had a very important place on the 
Society’s ladder of 20 educational units. The Centre was con- 
cerned with children whose abilities, because of their handicap, 
could not be readily assessed. Its work was directed, as was all 
the work of the Society, to enable the spastic individual to reach 
ful stature. 

Mr. J. D. Johnson, principal, and Mrs. Johnson played host 
to a large company of friends, well-wishers and supporters at 
the opening. 


TRIGYGLES 


SPASTICS 


A range of Pedal Tricycles to assist the rehabilitation of 
spastic persons, young and old. Strong and reliable, supplied 
with loop or double bar frame to choice, in black or colour 


finish. Toe straps, backrest and 3-speed gear are available. 
Enquirers should state inside leg measurements. 


Full details and prices on application to the address below: 


GEORGE FITT MOTORS LIMITED 


JUVENILE MODEL WLS DAB LE... KENT ADULT MODEL 
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HeAns seen at Winford Orthopaedic Hospital, nr. 
Bristol the great benefits given to physically handi- 
capped children by riding ponies, a modest start was made 
sometime ago by a group of us in Wiltshire to try and give 
more children a chance to enjoy riding. A few from the 
Burton Hill House School for Seriously Handicapped Chil- 
dren, a Shaftesbury Home, were taken once a week to a 
farm where four local ponies had been collected for the 
afternoon. We were so encouraged by the benefit to the chil- 
dren and the increased demand that we were soon opening 
up more groups. One group gives rides to 27 children 
each week at the West Stowell House Hospital for Psycho- 
tic and Severely Disturbed Children, nr. Pewsey. 

Then we started another group, this time for the Spastic 
Unit at the Princess Margaret’s Hospital, Swindon, where 
we took ponies, and they rode there once a week. This was 
a great success but we soon found the small piece of land 
around the hospital too constricting. So now the British 
Red Cross transport the children to near Tetbury, where 
there are very good facilities, and we can use Colonel 
Bullen’s covered school if it rains. The Burton Hill chil- 
dren now go to the Talland School of Equitation, where 
Mrs. Charles Sivewright lends us her ponies, and also some 
of her students as helpers. 

We have just started up another group in Buckingham- 
shire. This is for adult spastics from Ponds, Seer Green, 
Beaconsfield, and they are being taken to The Radnage 
House Riding School, nr. High Wycombe where Miss 
Smallwood lends us her ponies. At both these schools we 
can ride under cover if necessary—but weather permitting 
we like to get the riders outside as much as possible as 
this gives them a greater feeling of freedom and achieve- 
ment. We are hoping to start up another centre in Swin- 
don very shortly. 

The photograph shows a spastic from Burton Hill 
House School riding—some have advanced enough now 
to canter and also jump a few small fences. Some of 
the more seriously handicapped can only walk and trot, 
but they all manage some form of exercise on the ponies, 
and a lot of them seem to be getting better control and 
greater agility. Being proud of sitting on a horse seems to 
encourage all of them to sit up straighter. 

We were very nervous of starting the adults from Ponds 
riding, as we felt their size would be a big problem, but 
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RIDING FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 


by Sheila Shaw 


although they only started a few weeks ago it seems to be 
a great success. It is far too early to know whether the 
riding will actually improve the physical condition of these 
adults, as it does the children, but they certainly seem to 
enjoy themselves. 

We only take children with the doctor’s full consent and 
whenever necessary with a physiotherapist present. The 
disabilities of most of the children we have are of long 
standing; for these the doctors have sanctioned riding 
without the supervision of the physiotherapist. 

Very great care is taken in choosing helpers and ponies. 
Ponies, of course, must be quiet, but they are much better 
if regularly ridden by their usual owners. We always use 
“check” reins on the ponies (to prevent them lowering 
their heads, or eating grass), a neck strap and/or handle 
in front of the saddle, or sometimes special saddles. A 
strong belt round the child’s waist is also a great help, 
as it gives something firm to hold on to. To start with we 
always have three helpers to each pony. 

The benefit to the children is great, not only physically, 
but psychologically. They will attempt things on a pony 
which they never would on the ground, and for many 
children confined to a wheelchair the effect of being able 
to move freely wherever they want, must be very encourag- 
ing. 

This work is on a voluntary basis, the children get all 
their riding free, and we pay for the transporting of ponies 
and special equipment, etc. A lot of our helpers are “Pony 
Club Mums”, with quite a few experienced Pony Club 
Instructors, a few ex-physiotherapists, and some helpers 
with no special knowledge. The riding is only carried out 
in term time as this is generally more convenient to the 
helpers and the hirers. 

The British Horse Society with the Chartered Society 
of Physiotherapists are showing great interest in this type 
of therapeutic work, and we keep in close contact with 
them. 

Anyone interested in further information should get in 
touch with The British Horse Society, 16 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


AMBLING 


by Peter West 


“YOU may not have heard of it—it wasn’t in the papers, 
and it’s doubtful if it will get into the history books. 
So it’s time that the story of how Windsor Castle was in- 
vaded successfully was told. It looked a bit unsteady on 
its foundations when we left, but this was, I think, due to 
us being unsteady and the castle standing firm. 

It started last winter at the London ’62 Club—we de- 
cided to form a Rambling Group. 


The one snag in this idea is the word “ramble”. This 
leaves one with the impression of a lot of husky young men 
and women striding out across the moors on a short walk 
of 20 miles or so. Although the ’62 Club has some very 
large types, none of ‘us seemed keen on this sort of thing. 
oe it appeared better to refer to it as the 62 Ambling 
Club. : 

The first thing we had to do was to find somewhere to 
amble to. We got our Hon. Treasurer to do this, as he 
was always pestering us for subs. and is, besides, a Scout. 
Other Clubs, please note. If the Treasurer wants any 
money from you and you have any odd jobs you want 
done: 

We went to Hainault Forest in Essex, and got lost! A 
good deal was said about our Hon. Treasurer’s map- 
reading. We said he was holding the map up the wrong 
way. He said we'd turned the wood round. While we were 
arguing we walked out on to the road we’d been looking 
for. 

This had proved to be such an enjoyable event that we 
thought we should get another amble going as soon as 
possible. The next time we went farther afield, to Box 
Hill in Surrey. 

We climbed the hill without any trouble, apart from two 
of us who tried to climb up a very steep part that the rest 
had avoided. These two had to go back to the bottom on 
their hands and knees and start again. As we had no maps 
with us on Box Hill we could not read them wrongly, but 
we still got lost. 

Our next amble turned out to be the attack on Windso 
~ Castle. We turned up at Paddington Station to find that 
someone had informed on us, and Dr. Beeching had put 
up the fares. But we got there, advanced on the Castle 
gates, and after firing a few shots with our cameras, passed 
through and stormed the battlements and captured one 
of the guns. We explored all the Castle we could with our 
cameras firing off round after round. When we withdrew 
in orderly fashion and paraded through the town, coming 
to the gates of Windsor Great Park at the end of a path 
called the Long Walk. It is too—we walked it from end 


ECENTLY the Warrington Spastics Friendship Club 
organised their first barbecue with the help of many 
good friends. 

When I arrived on the scene with two friends and a van- 
load of firewood plus one wheelchair, it was about four 
o’clock in the afternoon and our host and hostess and some 
of their friends and our Group Secretary were all very 
busy getting everything ready for the start which was at 
7.30 p.m. 

After the bonfire had been erected we all dispersed to 
our burrows for a wash and brush-up and to have some 
tea before the fun and games began. I had my tea at our 
host’s burrow. 

M.C.s were chosen for each of the three lawns available, 
and the games were clock golf and miniature bowling. 

As darkness fell the floodlights were switched on and 
the bonfire and braziers lighted. Records began to spin 
out their sound into the cool clear night air. 


to end and we know. The Castle stands at one end and at 
the other is a very big statute of King George III on horse- 
back. I don’t think they liked this king very much as he is 
all alone right in the middle of the park and miles from 
anywhere. This was as far as the amble reached before we 
turned for home. 

We went back to the gates of the park and just outside 
we found a nice little pub. We were mixed up in here 
with French people, Americans, German—everyone. The 
landlord had appeared in one of the “This is Your Life” 
programmes on TV. He is a very nice chap indeed. 

We have not decided yet on our next amble, unless you 
count an evening at Battersea Park as an amble. But we 
will be getting one going soon, that’s certain. They are 
very good fun. We are wondering if we can get the Minis- 
try of Health to fit caterpillar tracks on invalid cars and 
wheelchairs so that we can get them on the ambles, as 
well, but you can never get Ministeries to see anything. 


If any more people in the London area would like in- 


formation about our next 62 Club amble, or any other we 


get going, why not drop a line to the Hon. Secretary, Miss 
M. Robinson, at 28 Whittingstall Road, Fulham, S.W.26? 
She will let you know about anything that’s on. 

Oh, there is one point that I have forgotten to mention. 
On these ambles, we are all spastics. We might allow a 
fit person to come with us providing he behaves himself 
and does not interfere with us in any way. I don’t mean 
that in any nasty way. but we do want to avoid being 
helped over stiles and things. We can do it ourselves. I 
know we can, we have damn well done it. 


FIRST BARBECUE 
by A. J. Carman 


While others played off their games, the “hot dog” 
brigade were at their braziers—we also had roast potato, 
cups of soup, crisps and pop. 

Soon the straw bales and chairs were pulled round the 
roaring fire from which 20- to 30-foot flames were licking 
the sky, and the hot dogs were being eaten by the dozen. 

At 9.30 p.m. as the full moon came up from the horizon, 
one of our friends produced his accordion and the quiet 
of the night was rent by voices—various—raised in song. 

Somewhere between 11.30 p.m. and morning the party 
dissolved into the night, leaving the garden looking like a 
battlefield to be cleared in daylight by a working party. 
Subsequent enquiries show that a good time was had by 
all. 
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Park Crescent 


Social Work and Employment 
Reorganisation 


Two important sectors of the field which we call Services 
to Spastics have become increasingly identified with similar 
groups of spastics. 

The Social Work Department and the Careers and Em- 
ployment Department have therefore been combined to 
form one Department, to be called the Social Work and 
Employment Department. Miss M. R. Morgan, previously 
Careers and Employment Secretary, will be the head of 
this department, with the title of Social Work and Em- 
ployment Secretary. 


Period of “‘Sensitive 
Learning”’ 


Study Group at Buxton 


Bees child goes through a “sensitive learning” period, 
during which his learning powers are at their greatest. 
If the child does not have adequate help and teaching 
at this time in his life, it will take him many years to 
catch up with others in his age group. 

The first Study Group in the world to examine this 
aspect of the learning problem in normal and cerebrally- 
palsied children, has been set up The Spastics Society and 
met at St. Anne’s Hotel, Buxton, on October 4-9. 

The findings and recommendations of the 25 dis- 
tinguished doctors and psychologists attending (including 
consultants from France and the U.S.A.) will certainly 
lead to another important step in our knowledge of the 
needs of spastic people. This knowledge will bring better, 
quicker and more certain help for the individual spastic 
child. 


=f ut AY i 


Bert Weedon, the guitarist, went to the Royal Oak, Poringland, 
Norfolk, recently with Miss N.A.N.S.A. and pushed over a 
gigantic pile of pennies built up on the bar by customers 
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Crib League sends Pocket Money to 
Spastic Girl 


Ales story of Pauline Shemmans, a 20-year-old spastic 
girl of Avon Street, Warwick, who spent the first 
“real holiday of her life” at the home of a television 
actress, prompted members of Warwick Crib League to 
sent her £5 to spend on her holiday. 

Members decided unanimously to send her the gift “for 
pocket money” and wished her a happy holiday. 

Pauline, who works hard to help support her eight 
younger brothers and sisters, spent a holiday at the 
country home of Tricia Money who plays Nurse Michaela 
Davies in the A.T.V. serial “Emergency Ward 10”. They 
met at Warwick Hospital’s Oxbridge Féte. 

(Edited from Coventry Evening Telegraph) 


Yes/No Interlude 


Harvey Kaufman, an en- 
terprising 14-year-old boy 
from Northampton, hit 
on this enterprising way 
of raising money for 
spastics. He approached 
shappers and passers-by 
and asked them if they 
would like to try a com- 
petition—answering ques- 
tions he fired at them 
without saying “yes” or 
“no”. If they lost, they 
paid a forfeit to the 
Spastics’ Fund! 


SEE IF YOU CAN LAST AHinote 


witnour saying YES or MO 
IF YOU CANNOT THEN 1 WOULD | 
LIKE YOU TO PAY A FORFEIT 
ALL PROCEEDS WILL GOTO 


THE SPASTIC (Photograph: Courtesy 
Puease give generously pighapates Chronicle and 


The Pride of Mr. Pastry 


“See what hydrotherapy can do”’ 


“MR. PASTRY” (actor Richard Hearne) rang up in a 
tizz of joy the other day, having looked at his October 
Spastic News. “Spastic Swims Channel”, he said with 
great satisfaction. “See what hydrotherapy can do?” He 
was thrilled to read of the success of John Starrett in a 
trial of strength and skill beyond most normal, unhandi- 
capped people. “This will give me yet another reason 
for donating ‘Mr. Pastry’s’ Pools wherever and whenever I 
can”, he said. “All spastic children, and some other handi- 
capped children too, need and deserve the chance that 
swimming gives them to help meet their handicap and to 
enjoy the easier movement possible in the water”. 

The famous “‘Mr. Pastry”” Pools now number 50. One of 
the first of them was donated to Coombe Farm, the 
Society’s adult residential centre, and one of the most 
recent was given by Mr. Hearne to the new Luton Centre. 


»egregation? 


(RE of the most dreaded things any handicapped person 

has to face is what one can only call circumstantial 
segregation. Success in life for the handicapped can be 
measured by the degree to which one either overcomes 
or accepts this. 

By circumstantial segregation I mean the natural sepa- 
ration that occurs when a handicapped person finds that 
he cannot compete on equal terms with his unhandicapped 
fellows. This begins at a very early age; in families where 
the eldest is disabled it happens when the younger ones 
grow up to become more independent. It is the fact of 
being “‘different”’. 

No one can help this separation, and certainly in both 
education and treatment it is highly desirable—at least in 
the earlier years where trained personnel are required for 
rehabilitation. However in adulthood it is a debatable 
point. Obviously for convenience, there must be homes 
for those who are unable to cope with day-to-day needs, 
but because of this to a large extent, separation from other 
people will be found. Naturally the severely handicapped 
person feels categorised in a situation like this. 


Contrasts 


HO was it said “Life is not a bowl of cherries”? How 

right he was! Would one want it to be continuously 
sweet? I think not, for if one did not sometimes taste the 
bitterness of despair and disappointment, one could not 
truely appreciate happiness and contentment. 

Life is full of contrasts, some more sharply defined than 
others. Some black, some white and some more vivid. 
One experiences a black phase, when the pile of disaster 
grows ever bigger until one is almost buried in it and one 
wonders if it is worth fighting the tide when it would be 
so much easier to be sucked under by the current. But 
always, blackness turns to grey, and grey to white, as 
things gradually begin to right themselves. 

One finds that the black phase is never wholly black if 
one can just stop and think. There are sometimes tiny 
specks of light—when one gets a letter from a loved one, 


by Rosemary Dawson-Shepherd 


Categorise if one must; separate into handicapped and 
non-handicapped. But there, in the opinion of one who 
has been separated, segregated and put into pigeon holes, 
let the matter rest! 

To put a stop to generalisations, let me put one question 
to you. Is the segregation of the different handicaps desir- 
able? What the severely handicapped spastic needs is 
variety—in everything and anything. The outlook and 
attitude of a person with a congenital handicap is totally 
different from that of someone whose handicap is due to 
injuries later in life. The latter have experienced what a 
spastic has only the vaguest notion of. They can be very 
interesting to talk to, and they in their turn can gain a 
great deal from the spastic who can be a lesson in how to 
make the best of a bad job! 

This is why I am so pleased when I see tentative 
attempts being made to draw other types of handicapped 
people into the 62 Clubs. Perhaps from these small be- 
ginnings we may look forward to more contact between the 
different societies—certainly in the sphere of adult social 
services. 


by Doreen James 


or a cheery word from a neighbour, or an unexpected 
kindness rendered by a total stranger. These are little 
things in themselves, but, oh, such a help when one is 
sorely troubled. 

One goes on numbly from day to day, accepting each 
disaster as it comes; until one suddenly reaches a point 
when something definite must be done. It is when one 
suddenly reaches this point, and makes the decision to act, 
that the sequence of events begins to turn; for one action 
leads to another until the black phase slowly fades to 
grey, and then to white, and one emerges, slightly battered 
and tattered with having one’s emotions torn and tossed in 
the whirlwind of disaster which has passed overhead. 

One is more eager to accept the bright things of life after 
such a phase, more appreciative of the warmth of love and 
friendship life offers one if one is lucky. 


Got 
all your 
Christmas 
ecards and 
jewellery ? 


46 More 
Shopping 
days to 
Christmas 


Re 


HE girl in the photograph is Shirley 

Thomas. This summer she started 
work alongside non-handicapped young 
’ women in a factory and in doing so 
marked another milestone reached in 
the history of the Spastics Society. 
Shirley was the 100th trainee from 
Sherrards, the Society’s Industrial 
Training Centre, to be placed into open 
employment. 

It is not perhaps generally appreci- 
ated that Sherrards is, strictly speaking, 
a sheltered workshop. This means that 
it can be a place of permanent residen- 
tial employment of a sheltered nature 
for spastics who have completed their 
training but who cannot be expected to 
compete with non-handicapped people 
in Open employment. It says a great 
deal for the standard of training offered 
that a hundred trainees have been able 
to progress that stage further to the 
point where placement into normal 
work has been possible. Naturally the 
Society encourages such progression 
through the Centre because a_place- 
ment frees a place for another appli- 
cant. Without a turnover of trainees 
Sherrards would soon become com- 
pletely blocked to new applicants and 
this would in fact happen were it not 
for a desire on the part of trainees to 
make the most of the training offered 
and to progress that vital stage further. 
Shirley is typical of the spirit that per- 
vades the Centre. 

She went to Sherrards in January, 
1963, aged 22. Previously she had 
attended one of the Assessment Courses 
run by the Careers and Employment 
Department and, in common with all 
other applicants, had had to wait for 
about two years before a place could 
be made available at Sherrards. Shir- 
ley’s training lasted 13 months, after 
which she became a temporary or 
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} THE 100 UP 


by S. Allman 


Careers and Employment Secretary 


sheltered employee at the Centre. While 
a trainee she received a Ministry of 
Labour grant; while an employee she 
received a wage from the Spastics 
Spastics Society. It was five months 
before Shirley started her job at home, 
but they were five months at Sherrards 
during which training matured into ex- 
perience and ability developed into 
recognisable competence. 

As is usual, Sherrards moved Shirley 
from job to job during her training, 
especially in the early period. She re- 
sponded satisfactorily to the switching 
around—a good sign in itself. After 
some experience in the woodworking 
and engineering sections she began to 
specialise in the work that seemed most 
suited to her—soldering and wiring. 
Steadily the staff increased the pressure 
on her, on a job which is detailed and 
very demanding in concentration and 
on which, at Sherrards, individual out- 
put can be measured down to the last 
blob of flux. As she kept pace with 
the increasing demands Shirley also 
notched up favourable comments on 
such vital points as working without 
supervision, carefulness, and co-opera- 
tion. Gradually, unsensationally and 
determinedly, she made it. 

She gave a good deal to the Centre 
in other ways too. An attractive per- 
sonality, she entered fully into the 
community of Sherrards as such. Her 
walking is fairly severely affected but 
she minimised the extent to which this 
limited her. She got on easily with 
everyone and participated in the ball- 
room dancing and drama group. She 
even had a bash at archery, as may be 
seen in the October SpAstTics NEws. 
For a period she was Head Girl at 
Sherrards and it was in recognition of 
her contribution to the corporate life 
of the Centre that Shirley was awarded 


runner-up prize in the Peter Richardson 
Social Award in July of this year. 
What of our 100th placement now? 
Daily, Shirley undertakes the quite 
long journey from her home at Brough- 
ton, near Banbury, to the firm of 
Plessey and Co. at Towcester. She was 
placed there by the Ministry of Labour, 
who co-operate with this Department 
very closely with regard to Sherrards’ 
trainees. From her employer she has 
received the same degree of co-opera- 
tion and encouragement that the 
Society frequently finds when seeking 
to put training to the ultimate test. | 
Judging from her Personnel Officer’s | 
comments, Shirley quickly settled down 
with her new colleagues. Becoming 
accepted into the team as a personality | 
is perhaps one of the biggest tests 
facing new employees, handicapped or 
not. Shirley seems to have accom- | 
plished this and we like to feel that in | 
this respect Sherrards has helped her | 
as well as giving her the physical com- | 
petence at her job. The job itself is | 
soldering and the Personnel Officer is | 
frank in saying that although her out- 
put is as yet below that of her col- 
leagues, the Company is satisfied with 
her work. In short she is there on merit 
as an employee and as a person. 
We wish her well and hope that she | 
has a full and independent life ahead | 
of her. We have singled Shirley out | 
for her numerical significance but her | 
story is comparable to that of the many 


‘who preceded her from Sherrards. With | 


the Centre doubled in size we should | 
reach our next milestone more quickly | 
but the contributory factors will re- | 
main the same as in Shirley’s case— 
skilled help and willing recipient. 


Back Cover 
Story 


Betty Riley of the Slough 
Spastics Society met little Helen 
Rae from the Cambridge Spastics 
Society on a holiday for spastic 
girls given by the Rev. Mother 
and Sisters of St. Teresas Con- 
vent, Risborough. Betty took 
charge of Helen and they had 
a fine old time together, as you see 
from this charming photograph 
sent us by Mrs. Farmer, Chalfont 
St. Peter. 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


, by 
The “MODERN - AIDS” Company, The Manor, Milton, Wells, Somerset 
Telephones: Wells 2611 & Bristol 75384-5-6 


Due to the continued popularity and demand for “MODERN-AIDS” products, we have arranged for 

vastly increased production of our specialised “Aids” for Spastics and the Handicapped, which are in 

use in over 500 Hospitals, etc., throughout Great Britain. We are also manufacturing practically all 

types of Hospital Furniture in tubular steel and woodwork, for complete Furnishings of wards, Spastics 
Centres, Special Schools, etc. Inquiries invited. 


THE 
“MODERN - AIDS” 
SAFETY TABLES 


A safe and easily adjusted Table, 
in which Handicapped Children 
may be left without anxiety. 


For Spastics and Handicapped 


Children 
I. Strongly built in tubular steel 


Single Tables for One Child 2 For use with child standing or 
sitting 
Double Tables for Two Children Barel-<coniedices von ad Useable 


height 


In various colours 4. Safety locking rod 


5. Splayed legs for stability 


(Prov, Pat, 26375) 


Also available Special Relaxation Chairs, 
and Safety Stair Chairs etc. 


ALL «MODERN-AIDS”’ Appliances are approved by the Medical Profession and used by the M.O.H., 
Education Authorities, Hospital Management Committees, The Spastics Society, British and Canadian 
Red Cross Societies, St. John Ambulance, etc., throughout Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Also 
in use in Morocco, Rhodesia, Uganda, South Africa, New Zealand and North America. 


THE UNIQUE 
“SEVEN-IN-ONE” WALKING 
& EXERCISING AID, ALL SIZES 


in Tubular Steel 


There is no other Aid incorporating so many 
features in one apparatus 


|. Safety Walking Aid with Body supporting 
crutches, on free running swivel castors 
Adjustable Seat with canvas back for safety 
Telescopic action for increasing height 
Telescopic action to increase width 
Adjustable crutch supports 

Arm Exercisers 

Leg Exercisers Patient exercising Arms and Legs 


Patient Supported Walking 


Beccles are 2 


Letters to the 


Editor 


DENE PARK 
Dear Editor, 

I have just completed a year’s further 
education course at Dene Park, Ton- 
bridge, and through the Spastics NEws 
I would like to thank Mr. Mayhew 
and Miss Peters and all the staff for 
all their help and co-operation during 
a year of my life I will never forget. 

Anyone going to Tonbridge in the 
future and having any doubts—forget 
them. It is a wonderful Centre and 
wonderful people running it, in fact a 
home from home. So make the most 
of the opportunity you will be given. 

I would like to wish the Centre 

every success. 
Barbara Blades (17 yrs.), 
Stamford, Lincs. 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 
Dear Editor, 

I would like you to print a “thank- 
you” letter on behalf of my father and 
myself to the Hull Spastic Group who 
are concerned with 33 First Avenue, 
Bridlington, where we had a wonderful 
holiday, due entirely to the convenient 
accommodation provided for spastics, 
with the degree of handicap which I 
have. It was a great relief to find that 
such a holiday was possible. 


R. C. Osborne, 
Prested Hall, 
Essex. 


MORE NEWS FROM PONDS 
Dear Editor, 


One of our residents has just com- 
pleted three months at the Chester 
Office Training Centre. Colin Smith 
is the first one from Ponds to be 
accepted for this type of course. A few 
weeks ago he came back to Ponds for 
a fortnight. In this time he was able 
to help in the office and with some of 
the Family. I would like to take this 
Opportunity of wishing Colin the very 
best of luck in his last three months of 
training. 

_A party of eight specialists in c.p. 
visited us from the International Study 
Group of Neurologists in Oxford to see 
if any of the Family would benefit from 
surgery, etc. I was one of them. 

We received a very generous gift of 
£25 from the well-known Goya factory 
so we decided to have two outings, one 
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to Windsor to see “Old Time Music 
Hall”, and the other a trip down the 
river. 

Another item of interest was a trip 
to the National Gallery. Those who 
went enjoyed it very much indeed. 

I hope you have enjoyed this bulletin. 

Linton Edwards. 


NEW CLUB 
Dear Editor, 


As Secretary of the Y.A.S. Club (the 
Social Club for Young Adult Spastics 


~ and other young handicapped persons 


in the Bedford District area) I would 
like to tell all other Club leaders and 
their members of the very interesting 
evening we had at our Club recently. 

We had a visit from Mr. Hargreaves 
who brought with him Miss Marianne 
Robinson, the Honorary Secretary of 
the London ’62 Club. 

After being introduced to our mem- 
bers by Mr. Hargreaves, Marianne gave 
us a very interesting talk on what they 
were doing at the London Club. It 
gave us many ideas for our own Club. 

Afterwards Mr. Hargreaves showed 
us some slides of spastics on a camp- 
ing holiday, this again made us realise 
what we can do. 

Larry York, 
16 Cedar Road, 
Bedford. 


Good luck to you all—1965 should 
be a happy year for Bedford spastics! 


CHARITY CAN BE LIKE THIS— 
From a letter to our Seals Department 

Miss Alexander is returning the 
Christmas Greeting Stamps. She does 
not send any cards at Christmas as she 
is a Jewess, but encloses a donation for 
a very sad and good cause from a 
90-year-old lady. 

(Cheque for £200 enclosed ). 


—OR LIKE THIS 
Dear Sir, 

I have received the enclosed which 
I herewith return. 

I note you suggest I send you 6d. 
for each of 20 sheets or 10s. 

If your experience is the same as 
mine, the sum total paid to all societies 
on the same scale would leave little for 
the charity which begins at home, 

As however, I know your society | 
does good work, I enclose a P.O. for 
2s. 6d. 


—OR LIKE THIS 
ON A SCHOOL NOTICEBOARD 


WANTED 
lor boys Yo es a boy 
Wko iS 3 SPs AY ai Prom 
Marly, 1 Ve. Lanale } 
Green lo here cae 


~q rele Volunteers only 


Theed @oply. 8. 
. Sion ae 


BILLIARDS AND SNOOKER EXHIBITIONS 


NOVEMBER 
2nd Queens Park Workmen’s Club, Audley Avenue, Blackburn, Lancs. J. Rea 
3rd_Palatine Club, Waterfoot, Rossendale, Lancs. J. Rea 
4th Beaconsfield Club, Bury Street, Heywood, Lancs. J. Rea 
Sth Salisbury Cons. Club, Monmouth Street, Middleton, Manchester J. Rea 
6th Mansfield Cons. Club, Church Lane, Mansfield, Notts. J. Rea 
9th Cudworth Village Club, Cudworth, Barnsley, Yorks. J. Rea 
10th Batley Carr Workmen’s Club, Mill Road, Dewsbury, Yorks. J. Rea 
llth Irish Democratic Club, High Street, Birstall, Leeds J. Rea 
llth British Legion Club, Swadlincote, nr. Burton-on-Trent K. Kennerley 
12th Kirkstall Recreation Club, Commercial Road, Leeds J. Rea 
13th Newark Cons. Club, Carter Gate, Newark J. Rea 
18th _ Victoria Billiards Club, Alexandra Street, Southend-on-Sea J. Rea 
19th Kingston Workmen’s Club, London Road, Kingston-on-Thames J. Rea 
20th Ex-Service Club, St. Mary’s Street, High Wycombe, Bucks J. Rea 
21st Corporation Transport Club, Lewes Road, Brighton J. Rea 
26th Junior Officers Battalion Club, R.A.O.C., Blackdown Camp J. Gardner & 
J. Rea 
30th Phillips Liberal Club, Hurst Street, Bury, Lancs, J. Rea 


[Dee the thirteen packed years 
since Ian Dawson Shepherd, Alex 
Moira, Jean Garwood and Eric Hodg- 
son held their historic first meeting 
much has been written about the work 
of The Spastics Society. 

Now, however, in the publishers’ 
Autumn Lists comes an objective, out- 
side appraisal—a new paperback book 
by Richard Dimbleby aud Mary Hobbs 
—‘“Every Eight Hours” (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d.). 

What greater tribute can there be to 
the impact the Society has made than 
this decision of a firm of famous pub- 
lishers to put the story of the Society 
on permanent record, and the choice of 
the outstanding commentator of our 
time to compile it? 

This is “our” book, but even to one 
who has been close to the Society prac- 
tically since its inception, the complete 
story is astonishing and well-nigh in- 
credible. Many of us are familiar with 
the various links, but here we see the 
entire chain—its strength and security. 

As a press reviewer has written:— 


“Here, packed into the years, is a 
success story hard to parallel, start- 
ing with the determination and 
drive of a handful of parents who 
wanted a chance for their children. 
It is a story of seething energy allied 


(Photograph: 
Walter Bird) 


to faith, vision, courage, crusading 
zeal and sheer hard work. Through 
it all run strands of warm human- 
ity, loving care, kindness and 
public generosity.” 

None would deny this. 


From a few short years ago, when 
scarcely none but their parents knew 
exactly what a “Spastic” was, to the 
present day, when the word has passed 
into the national vocabulary—that is 
the span of this book. The hopes, the 
fears, the struggles, the set-backs, the 
triumphs—all are there. 

The book is for the general public— 
it is on sale in bookstalls all over the 
country—so it is written simply. 

It indirectly traces through its pages 
the progress of baby Christopher 
Brown on whom the doctor reported: 
“This child is spastic. He will never 
sit up, use his hands or walk. In fact, 
the best thing you can do when he is 
old enough, is to put him into an in- 
stitution. He won’t have enough intelli- 
gence to mind. In any case, he is un- 
likely to live beyond eight years old.” 


But that was not to be the end of 
Christopher’s story. Fortunately, as he 
grew so did The Spastics Society, and 
his progress sets a background for the 
unfolding of an authentic story. Start- 


For Us—The Book of the Year 


Richard Dimbleby’s 
Story 
of The Spastics Society 


‘‘Every Eight Hours ”’ 
Hodder & Stoughton, as. 6d. 


ing with an outline of the problem, the 
authors tell of the Society’s early be- 
ginnings—the formation, the groups, 
the growth, the results of the first pub- 
licity, the setting of “impossible” ob- 
jectives and the achieving of them. 
The Coronation seals—£5,500 for an 
outlay of £400. The postponement of 
Daresbury Hall. The start of the 
S.O.S. The first national centre. The 
start of medical research. The gram- 
mar school. The employment pro- 
gramme. All are there—these and 
many other milestones. 

And, of course, the turning point— 
the formation of The Friends of Spas- 
tics League and the wonderful support 
of Regional Pool Promotions Ltd. As 
the authors say: “Much of the work 
described in this book was made 
possible by The Friends of Spastics 
League.” 

We hope this book will be a _best- 
seller. Modestly we think it deserves 
to be. And thanks to Mr. Dimbleby’s 
generosity all royalties are coming to 
the Society. 

You can buy “Every Eight Hours” 
by using the form enclosed with this 
issue (this gives us a profit on the sale) 
or you can buy it from a bookseller. If 
he is not showing it—please ask him 
for it. 


IS ec oo 


Ellerslie Court Holiday Home for Spastics 


38 Westcliffe Road, Birkdale, Southport 


* After a very successful first summer 
season we are already almost fully 
booked for Christmas. We are, how- 
ever, open throughout this winter for 
out of season holidays, “short-term 
care” and convalescence. 


* Tdeally situated—Southport’s winters 
are always mild. Every possible facility 
and wonderful food provided by atten- 
tive staff. Guests can be met at rail- 
way or bus station, by ambulance if 
necessary. 


Tel: Southport 68545/66612 


* Write. or ‘phone Miss Styles 
(Matron), or the Holiday Organiser, at 
12 Park Crescent, or your Local Group 
Secretary or Welfare Officer. 
Terms: 8 gns. per week. Children 
below 14, half-price. 
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